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Lane (Miss Alice Burville) was most pleasing when 
she did not sing. She acted well and looked ravish- 
ingly pretty, especially in her second costume, but her 
voice is just a trifle wiry, and her method an unknown 
quantity. Susan (Miss Rose Chappelfe) has not very 
much to do, but that little was satisfactorily performed. 
I cannot, however, understand how it is that Miss 
Chappelle, who looks quite pretty when she stands or 
moves deliberately, should appear to resolve into noth- 
ing but arms and legs the moment she runs. A whole 
evening's study, with many opportunities for analysis of 
motion, failed to clear up this mystery. Eliza Dabsey 
(Miss Nellie Mortimer) should be considered one of the 
bright particular stars of the company. She has not a 
line to sing, and not very much to speak ; but she im- 
presses herself upon you as a real character, and you 
carry a very vivid remembrance of her away from the 
theatre with you. 

Among the gentlemen, J. H. Ryley, as Captain Flap- 
per, and A. W. F. McCollin, as Ben Barnacle, 'carry 
off the honors. Ben Barnacle's song, " All on Ac- 
count of Eliza," is one of the unfailing successes of the 
opera, securing its four and five encores every even- 
ing ; while the make-up and general presentation of 
the character are exceedingly good. Mr. Ryley's Cap- 
tain Flapper is a real work of art ; there is very little in 
the part itself, yet by his quiet humor, which creates 
" points" that did not exist as such in the libretto, he 
has endowed it with a most amusing individuality. 
Mr. Hamilton as Christopher Crab, and Mr. Seymour 
as Sir Mincing Lane, have comparatively small chance 
for effect ; it is but just to them to say, however, that 
they make the best possible use of such as they happen 
to have. 

Arnold Breeden, the Billee Taylor of the company, 
is a tenor with a rather small but sweet voice — a tenor- 
ino in fact — of sorriewhat limited compass, which he 
does not at all know how to use. The natural smooth- 
ness and sweetness of his Voice is proved by the fact 
that his lack of knowledge does not make it unpleasant, 
it only deprives it of its carrying power. By far the 
larger part of his voice stays inside him. He sings in 
tune, however, and does not emulate many of his com- 
peers by taking frantic and idiotic liberties with the 
music allotted to him. The most disagreeable impres- 
sion produced by his singing is that of a lack of grip 
and manliness, a matter which might easily be rem- 
edied by a little well-directed study. Mr. Breeden has 
one gift which goes far to redeem his vocal failure in a 
light opera such as this, and this is the gift of unusual 
grace of motion. I have never seen anything more 
graceful than his movements in the duet with Ph&be, 
" Just Like This. ' ' If Mr. Breeden would work properly 
at his voice, he might soon become a very acceptable 
light opera tenor. 

As produced at the^Standard Theatre, the stage busi- 
ness of this operetta is something marvellous. This is 
due to the drilling and supervision of Charles Harris, who 
comes from the Covent Garden Theatre in London. 
The stage is kept alive with appropriate motion from 
the beginning to the end of the opera. The chorus is 
never allowed to stand idly in the two conventional 
rows on the stage, but is continually employed in giv- 
ing life to the scene. The groupings, which seem to 
occur accidentally, are marvels of skilful design, and 
produce admirable effects of contrasted color. There 
are also countless episodes of combined motion among 
the principals which are far too impartially conceived 
and distributed to be the conception of any one of the 
parties actively engaged in them. The result of all 
this is to give the whole performance an effect of unity 
of design which is as rare as it is delightful ; and which 
is unattainable save where one master mind is permit- 
ted to rule autocratically. 

A word of praise must be given to Ernest Neyer 
for his thorough work in the musical drill of the chorus. 
So complete and numerous have been the rehearsals 
that even when, as is more than once the case, the ma- 
jor part of the chorus singers have their backs to the 
conductor, they sing with as much precision and unity 
as though they were staring directly at him and his di- 
recting baton. 

As performed by this company, " Billee Taylor" is, 
and will continue to be, a great success. Badly or care- 
lessly given, it would fall flat. Though there certainly 
is merit in the opera, abstractly considered, there is 
even more in the manner of its production ; and it is 
on skilful production that it must always depend for the 
larger part of its success. C. F. 
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\ PERA at the Academy languishes 
somewhat, Mapleson's company 
having come back from their 
travels in rather an uncomforta- 
ble condition. Mme. Gerster 
seems fatigued, Campanini has 
not been able to appear once, 
Ravelli seems to have had his 
temper spoiled, probably by overwork, and there have 
been violent complaints about the chorus. New operas 
have been promised, among others " La Forza del 
Destino ;" but no dates have as yet been fixed for their 
production, and we can only hope that nothing will be 
permitted to interfere with the realization of our pleas- 
ant expectations. " Sonnambula, " "Lucia," and the 
rest of the much-used repertoire are becoming a trifle 

wearisome. 

* 

* * 

The Strakosch-Hess English Opera Company has 
been, has sung, and has departed. Great attempts 
have been made to work up some fictitious enthusiasm 
for the performances through the medium of the news- 
papers, but in vain. The truth is, the company is 
neither bad enough nor good enough to succeed. It is 
a little too good, and aims a little too high, to thor- 
oughly please and attract the groundlings ; while it is 
very far from being good enough to satisfy the musical 
public. With a conductor like Behrens and a picked- 
up orchestra the endeavor to present operas like " Car- 
men'' and " Mefistofele" was little short of insanity. 
Had the orchestra been good, the conductor could not 
have guided them through such works; and had the 
conductor been good, the orchestra he had could not 
have played them. All that the papers could do, could 
not hide the fact that Mme. Roze's voice is getting 
worn and hard, that Mile. Torriani's voice is also fail- 
ing to such a degree that, artist as she is, she cannot 
conceal it, that the tenors were unsatisfactory, and the 
other male members (except Mr. Conly) very unmusi- 
cal. Carleton's nice voice saved him somewhat from 
the general condemnation, but a donation of musical 
brains would have saved him more. One of the most 
satisfactory members of the company was Miss Abbie 
Carrington, and she was satisfactory far more for what 
she promised than for what she performed. She may 
become one of our best English opera artists : she is 
only, a very promising debutante. 

* * 

At the last Symphony Concert Dr. Damrosch gave 
us a sufficient variety of flavors : A Mozart overture, a 
Rossi aria, a Saint-Saens piano concerto, and a Schubert 
symphony. In the overture (the "Magic Flute") the 
orchestra abandoned Dr. Damrosch entirely on the 
second entry of the first theme and left him for a few 
measures to his own devices ; the first violins were the 
first sinners and the whole orchestra followed their ex- 
ample. In the Rossi aria (" Ah, rendimi quel core," 
sung by Miss Winant) which was rather poorly orches- 
trated by some one, name not given, Dr. Damrosch per- 
mitted his orchestra to play as though they were accom- 
panying a chorus and a pretty big one too. Perhaps he 
was getting them ready for the coming festival. What- 
ever the cause may have been the effect was to drown 
poor Miss Winant quite beyond hearing ; although her 
voice is of unusual richness and power. In the Saint- 
Saens concerto the orchestra had quite another person 
to deal with ; no ordinary orchestra is going to drown 
Mr. Rummel if he makes up his mind to be heard. 

* J 

* * 

Our concert stage has again been visited by Mme. 
Anna Bishop, whose name has for years been a house- 
hold word among music lovers all over the world. This 
great artiste is a proof of the value of vocal method. 
She is now, though at an age when most singers have 
abandoned the pursuit of their art, a much more ac- 
ceptable performer than most of our younger vocalists. 
Her upper notes are as bell-like, as round, and as beau- 
tiful as in her best days ; it is only in the lower me- 



dium and chest registers that her voice shows her age 
and its wear. Even in this worn lower portion, her 
perfect art manifests itself ; while her execution is as 
pure, as rapid, and as faultless as ever. Her runs are 
clean and flawless ; her trills marvels of perfection ; 
her enunciation as distinct as untrammelled speech. I 
fear it is too much to hope that our conceited young 
noodles of concert singers should learn anything from 
anybody ; but if their empty heads have the power of 
accepting an idea, I should like to impress upon them, 
by Mme. Bishop's example, the fact that it really does ■ 
pay, when one has a voice, to spend a few years (not 
months) in learning how to use it, and that one really 
does not please the public worse, in the long run, by 
descending( ?) to artistic work. The greeting accorded 
to Mme. Bishop by her audience on her first appearance 
was one which must have made her heart throb with 
pleasure and emotion ; and such a one as none of our 
present race of would-be vocal misses could extort from 
any audience, even with the assistance of a most- ravish- 
ing coiffure and costly costume. 

* * 
As I have elsewhere mentioned I attended Mr. 
Joseffy's first piano recital at Steinway Hall. This re- 
cital business is a crucial test for a pianist ; and won- 
derful as Joseffy is in many respects it was a test he 
could not stand. I have never heard such marvellous 
feats of finger dexterity as this wonderful pianist can 
perform ; and I have never become so coirpletely 
wearied with any artist's playing. The four pieces of 
his own which he introduced on this occasion — two 
Studies, a Melody and a Dance Arabesque — are very 
probably beyond the executive ability of any other 
pianist, that is at the tempo and in the style in which 
he played them. But, on the other hand, they are not 
worth the time any other pianist would spend in study- 
ing them, except as finger exercises, for they are equally 
destitute of melody and of meaning. I do not with- 
draw one word of my last year's praise of his playing 
in- the Chopin E minor concerto ; I still say that I have 
heard no one approach him in that composition ; but I 
must also say that lie has himself rarely approached his 
own excellence in that one work, and never equalled it. 



It is said that Audran, the composer of " Olivette," 
was at one time an orchestra-player in this country ; 
also that a new opera of his, the name of which has 
escaped me, has just made a hit in Paris. The music 
is said to be of a higher character than that in " Oli- 
vette," and the libretto equally funny, 

* 
* * • 

Wagner's grand trilogy of operas, the " Niebelun- 
gen-Lied," is to be produced in London ; so says 
Rumor. The worthy dame is frequently mistaken in 
her news, and may be so in this case. It certainly 
seems queer that a city which can hardly be induced 
to swallow Wagner's music of the first period, on ac- 
■ count of its advanced tendencies, should venture upon 
a dose of his most modern writing, and so large a dose. 
The fact is made somewhat more -probable by the ad- 
ditional news that the singers, the conductor, and even 
the scenic and mechanical effects, are to be brought from 
Germany. This will make the stage all right ; but I 
feel anxious about Wagner's probable fate in the hands 
of an English orchestra. Wagner's music can only be 
properly played when a majority, at least, of the per- 
formers love it and feel it ; and the English orchestral 
players have the English hard-headed hatred of Wag- 
ner and all his works that good churchmen profess of 
another being and all his, and are as blind to all the 
ideas in his music as bats in sunlight. 



The performance of Wagner's latest work, " Parr 
zival," at Bayreuth in 1882, may now be considered as 
assured. King Louis of Bavaria, who has been so 
stanch a friend to the master, and who has so frequently 
stepped in to his aid, has advanced out of his private 
exchequer the sum which was yet lacking to make the 
performance possible. The sum was enormous ' for 
any one person to advance ; especially when it is re- 
membered that it is not as a loan, but as a free gift, 
that these many thousands of pounds had to be given. 
In consequence of this princely munificence, engage- 
ments are already being made with singers and orches- 
tral players, and plans of rehearsals are being decided 
on and prepared. Caryl Florio. 



